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‘Nailed to the X’: A Lyrical History of the Straightedge 
Youth Subculture 


ROBERT T. WOOD 


ABSTRACT In order to remedy substantive gaps in published academic literature, this 
article examines the American straightedge youth subculture. Conducting content 
analyses of straightedge music lyrics and other primary subcultural artefacts, this study 
delineates a history of the group since its appearance in the US during the early 1980s. 
Straightedge music lyrics suggest that the straightedge youth subculture has experienced 
a number of noteworthy transitions since its emergence. Early straightedge youth 
galvanized largely around an opposition to drugs, alcohol, and perceived forms of 
promiscuous sexual activity. During the late 1980s, however, straightedge youth 
intensified their opposition to intoxicants and they incorporated animal rights issues into 
their subcultural ideology. Moreover, in recent years several distinct factions have 
emerged from the general straightedge youth subculture. This article provides a substan- 
tive basis for future theoretical elaborations not only of processes of subcultural 
emergence, but also of processes of subcultural change and schism. 


Straightedge—the discipline [.] The key to self liberation is abstinence 
from ... intoxication ... Through my refusal to partake I’ve saved 
myself ... Alone I climb the staircase to edification. (Earth Crisis, 1995a). 


Introduction 


According to American newspaper reports, the straightedge youth subculture is 
primarily a North American phenomenon that emerged during the early 1980s 
amidst the American punk rock subcultural milieu (Varner, 1995; Krist, 1996; 
Levinson, 1997). Both the print and television news media purport that straight- 
edgers adhere strictly to a philosophy and lifestyle characterized by opposition 
to alcohol, drugs, casual sex, and perceived forms of animal exploitation 
(Varner, 1995; Buckley, 1996; Krist, 1996; Lagatutta, 1996; Levinson, 1997). 
Furthermore, some media accounts indicate that at least some contemporary 
straightedgers engage in brutal violence as a means of enforcing straightedge 
subcultural ideology (Levinson, 1997). 

My personal introduction to straightedge youth occurred during the spring of 
1992 at an alternative music gig in a large western Canadian city. This particular 
event largely resembled other gigs that I previously had witnessed. The bands 
played in a small venue; the audience consisted primarily of male adolescents 
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and young adults; the performing bands played music that was loud, heavy and 
intensely fast; and the audience members engaged heavily in slam dancing [1]. 
Relative to my observations at previous alternative music concerts, however, this 
event was somewhat dissonant [2]. 

After the headlining band had assembled its gear upon the stage, the lead 
singer addressed the audience: ‘Who here does drugs [a few calls and whistles 
from the audience]? Yeah, well fuck you! Drugs are for losers!’ Directly follow- 
ing this vehement condemnation, the band proceeded into its musical set. For 
almost an hour, the band played a series of short and speedy songs which 
addressed topics such as the alleged evils of drug use, unity among straightedge 
youth, social injustice, self respect, and the necessity of fighting perceived 
enemies. As the musical set progressed, I noticed the slogans emblazoned on 
audience members’ clothes. Compared to slogans I had observed at other shows, 
these were atypical in their content. Some noteworthy examples include: 
‘Straightedge Youth: A New Direction,’ ‘Straightedge: Drinking Sucks,’ and 
‘Straightedge: Watching You Fall Only Makes Me Stronger’. 

The strong condemnations of drug users, the militant and self-righteous 
themes, and the moralistic lectures espoused by the lead singer between songs 
all differed from the nihilistic themes that I typically had perceived at other 
underground music shows. Since observing this event I have made extensive 
efforts to locate an academic study which addresses, in a comprehensive 
manner, the topic of straightedge and its professed adherents. No such studies 
exist. Apart from a few brief news media accounts, other researchers largely 
have overlooked the straightedge phenomenon. Moreover, the very few existing 
academic references to straightedge are both vague and fleeting (see Zellner, 
1995, p. 12; Young & Craig, 1997, p. 179). I wish to remedy this situation. Thus, 
through analysis of primary subcultural texts and artefacts, this study elaborates 
a descriptive history of the American straightedge phenomenon from its period 
of genesis to its conditions of contemporary existence. 

I do not examine the straightedge subculture for the purpose of testing 
existing theory. Other researchers of collective youth phenomena typically frame 
their analyses around conceptual terms such as cultural resistance (Hebdige, 
1989; Leong, 1992), cultural deviance (Costello, 1997), subculture of violence 
(Austin, 1980), and/or delinquent subculture (Baron, 1989; Cohen, 1955). My 
opinion, however, is that researchers’ application of these and similar concepts 
(without first acquiring sufficient substantive knowledge of the phenomenon in 
question) often results in a premature or erroneous ascription of a deviant status 
to cases of collective youth phenomena. I do not wish to deviantize straightedge 
youth. Thus, the highly descriptive nature of this study is intentional. Although 
I do not seek to trivialize the wealth of available conceptual and theoretical 
academic literature related to the topic of youth (sub)culture, the goal of this 
paper is to address a substantive as opposed to a theoretical gap among existing 
studies. I intend this article, therefore, to provide an at least rudimentary 
substantive and empirical basis upon which future more theoretical elaborations 
of the straightedge youth subculture may proceed. 


Methodology 


Consistent with sociological definitions of subculture (see Abercrombie et al., 
1988, pp. 245-246; Ellis & Dekeseredy, 1996, p. 36), straightedgers galvanize 
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generally around a relatively distinct set of beliefs, values and norms that 
diverge in various ways from those predominant in mainstream society. I work, 
therefore, upon the theoretical assumption that the straightedge phenomenon is 
subcultural in nature. 

In addition to its readily tangible members, artefacts and loci of interaction, 
any given subculture embodies a subcultural frame of reference. A subcultural 
frame of reference comprises a number of socially constructed definitions and 
‘group standards’ that emerge primarily from the interaction between subcultur- 
ally inclined individuals and like-minded others (Cohen, 1955). A subcultural 
frame of reference is like a conceptual manual or guide that outlines a set of 
subculturally appropriate norms, values and proscribed beliefs. In other words, 
the frame of reference delineates generally what the subculture is all about as 
well as what it means to be a subculture member. Members apprehend elements 
of the frame of reference for the purpose of constructing for themselves a 
subcultural identity (Cohen, 1955). Over time, a subcultural frame of reference 
may shift and undergo social reconstruction as new members enter the group 
and as old members disaffiliate themselves. 

The history of any given subculture, therefore, largely (yet not solely) is a 
history of socially constructed shifts and fluctuations in a subcultural frame of 
reference. As such, the history of a subculture cannot properly be gleaned from 
interviews with current subcultural members. Although current subcultural 
members may have some sense or knowledge of their subculture’s history, 
current members can speak directly only about current subcultural conditions or 
events experienced during their tenure as subcultural affiliates. In order to gain 
substantial insight into what a particular subculture ‘looked like’ at some point 
or series of points in the past, however, researchers must turn to historical 
artefacts and texts that concretize and communicate the norms, values and 
beliefs which comprise(d) the subculture’s frame of reference. Arranged chrono- 
logically, historical subcultural texts may provide a series of frame-of-reference 
‘snapshots’. From such a series of snapshots, the researcher may piece together 
at least a rudimentary picture of the history of the subcultural group in question. 

Subcultural music lyrics are a crucial historical text available to researchers of 
subcultural groups. Numerous researchers assert that subcultural music genres 
play an important role in affirming both conceptual and structural subcultural 
boundaries (see Baron, 1989; Hebdige, 1989; Ridgeway, 1990; Weinstein, 1991; 
Brake, 1993; Hamm, 1993; Moore, 1993; Kinsella, 1994; Laing, 1997; Walser, 
1997). In a study of the Canadian punk subculture, for example, Baron (1989) 
indicates that punk rock music communicates general punk subcultural themes. 
Weinstein (1991) similarly claims that subcultural music genres embody sets of 
codes or rules. Likewise, other researchers imply that subcultural music genres 
are important transmitters of subcultural attitudes and beliefs (see Hebdige, 
1989; Brake, 1993; Hamm, 1993; Kinsella, 1994). In light of this previous research, 
for the purpose of delineating a history of the American straightedge youth 
subculture, I examine straightedge music lyrics as a historical record of funda- 
mental straightedge norms, values and beliefs. 

Using non-probability snowball and purposive sampling techniques [3], | 
obtained the lyrics of over 600 songs, recorded on 73 straightedge (or straight- 
edge-affiliated) cassette tapes, compact discs and vinyl records produced be- 
tween 1981] and 1997. Recordings were verified as straightedge (or straightedge 
affiliated) upon the basis of their association with, or distribution by, self- 
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professed straightedge record labels and distribution companies. In most cases, 
the authenticity of selected recordings was further verified by explicit references 
to straightedge within the lyric sheets, or by the presence of typical straightedge 
symbols on the album covers. I supplemented lyrical analyses with examinations 
of subcultural magazines, videos, pamphlets, leaflets and mail-order catalogues. 

l analysed primary sources according to Stake’s (1994) model of issue develop- 
ment in case-study research. An initial perusal of my sources revealed general 
themes, some of which predominated during particular historical periods of the 
straightedge subculture. | based all subsequent data collection and analysis upon 
emergent thematic patterns and issues. In this study, I report these thematic 
observations as assertions, and I support them with representative lyrical quotes. 
Thus, through a process of thematic classification, this study utilizes straight- 
edge music lyrics and other subcultural artefacts as means of delineating 
historical transitions in the norms, values and beliefs which comprise a straight- 
edge frame of reference. 


‘To the X I’m Crucified’: Straightedge Style 


Stylistically, early straightedge youth resembled American skinheads [4]. Album 
cover photos of early straightedge music recordings, for example, depict large 
groups of shaved-head, boot-clad male youth (see Minor Threat, 1986, 1987). 
Documentary film footage of a 1982 straightedge concert in Baltimore confirms 
this early military/skinheadish style (Stuart & Small, 1982). Analysis of later 
photos, however, coupled with my own field observations of straightedge 
concerts in three North American cities, reveals that later straightedge youth 
generally dressed in baseball caps, wide leg jeans, faux suede sneakers, and 
oversized sweatshirts with slogans and band names written on them. 

Despite historical variations in straightedge style, one subcultural symbol 
remains a consistent demarcator of straightedge youth. Photos of straightedge 
concerts reveal that, since the subculture’s emergence, straightedge youth typi- 
cally mark (and have marked) their fists with wide black Xs (see Uniform 
Choice, 1985a; Minor Threat, 1987; Insted, 1988a; Gorilla Biscuits, 1988; Youth of 
Today, 1988a; Earth Crisis, 1992a; Undertow, 1993, 1994; One Life Crew, 1995a). 
Consistent with this trend, straightedge music lyric sheets and album covers 
often are decorated with various objects, crossed on top of one another, in the 
shape of an X. Noteworthy examples include crossed judge’s gavels (see Judge, 
1989a), crossed baseball bats (see Diehard, 1989) and crossed shovels (see Six 
Feet Deep, 1994). Furthermore, pictures of straightedge merchandise, in a 1996 
copy of the Victory Records mail-order catalogue, as well as my own observa- 
tions at straightedge music concerts, reveal that straightedge youth often wear 
X-shaped symbols on their shirts, jackets and hats. 

Straightedge youth describe their relationship to the X as one which approxi- 
mates crucifixion. A straightedge band called Bold, for example, writes: 
‘Straightforward actions, common goals—working together with straight clean 
souls—NAILED TO THE X’ (Bold, 1988a). Similarly, in a song called ‘Forged in 
the Flames’, Earth Crisis sings: ‘Ascension from evil with a heart that’s true and 
strong—Through the veil of shadows, the light of truth is my only guide—A 
knight unyielding, to the X I’m crucified’ (Earth Crisis, 1993a). At a later date, 
in a song called ‘Fortress’, Earth Crisis (1995b) further adds: ‘Crawling through 
the ashes as their profane creation collapses in upon itself—Unscathed I have not 
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partaken—The X symbolizes my lifetime commitment to live free from their 
poisons—I’ve built myself to last—Fortress’. 

For straightedge youth, therefore, the X delineates symbolically the subcul- 
ture’s boundaries. The X is a means by which straightedge youth identify one 
another, and it serves also as a means by which straightedge youth demarcate 
themselves from perceived ‘outsiders’. Moreover, the X symbolizes one’s com- 
mitment and dedication to straightedge philosophy and straightedge lifestyles: 
‘X on your hand, now take the oath—To positive youth, to positive growth’ 
(Youth of Today, 1986a). 


‘Thinking Straight’: Early Straightedge Youth 


The term ‘straightedge’ first emerged during the very early 1980s amidst the 
American punk rock subculture. A 1982 documentary film of the American punk 
rock scene attributes the initial use of the term to Ian MacKaye, lead singer 
for a band called Minor Threat. Claiming that ‘straightedgers’ are a ‘new breed 
of punks’, MacKaye relates his teenage memories of other kids ‘getting stoned, 
throwing bottles, and driving fast’. Referring to drinking and drug use, 
MacKaye adds that he ‘developed a deep hatred for that lifestyle’. In conclusion, 
when asked ‘what does it mean to be straightedge’, MacKaye replies, ‘I’ve got 
my head straight, my shit together, and I’ve got the edge on you’ (in Stuart & 
Small, 1982). 

Minor Threat songs summarize early meanings of the straightedge concept. In 
a song called ‘Straightedge’, the band sings: ‘I’m a person just like you—But I’ve 
got better things to do—Than sit around and smoke dope—Cause I know I can 
cope—Laugh at the thought of eating ludes—Laugh at the thought of sniffing 
glue—Always gonna keep in touch—Never want to use a crutch—I’ve got the 
straight edge’ (1981a). Minor Threat further elaborates early straightedge senti- 
ments, in a song entitled ‘Out of Step’. ‘I don’t smoke—Don’t drink—Don’t 
fuck—At least I can fucking think’ (1981b). Here, straightedge emerges as a 
lifestyle wherein its adherents seek to resist common forms of alleged vice (i.e. 
drugs, alcohol and casual sex). At a more general level, the above lyrical quotes 
communicate the importance of keeping one’s mind and body free and clear of 
allegedly detrimental substances and practices. 

Other straightedge songs further reveal subcultural emphases on thinking or 
being straight. An early straightedge band called DYS, for example, in a song 
called ‘More Than Fashion’ sings: ‘More than X’s on my hand—More than being 
in a straightedge band—I see no use in my mind getting fucked—A needless 
vacuum, I won't be sucked—Straight mind, razor edge—Firm footing on a social 
ledge’ (DYS, n.d.a). A band called Uniform Choice (1985b) echoes these senti- 
ments: ‘Straight [alnd [a]lert—Straight [alnd [a]lert—Being high doesn’t mean 
that much to me—There’s much more to life than | can see.’ Similarly, Youth of 
Today (1986b) sings: ‘Experiment with your mind—You see things that I can’t 
see—-Well no thanks friend, because now it ends—When you push that shit on 
me—Life’s full of conflicts, we'll face—We’ll overcome them, thinking straight’. 

In summary, sources indicate that early straightedge youth adhered to a 
philosophy and corresponding lifestyle opposed to particular forms of alleged 
vice. Specifically, early straightedge music lyrics communicate a belief that drugs 
and alcohol (and casual sex to a lesser extent) inherently are bad, insofar as they 
erect barriers to self control and clear thinking. While early straightedge music 
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lyrics communicate a sense of opposition to drugs and alcohol, they do not 
directly condemn the users of these substances. This changed, however, as the 
straightedge subculture evolved during the 1980s. 


‘Kill Anyone With a Beer in Their Hand’: Straightedge Drug Warriors 


Since the mid 1980s, straightedge lyrical references to drugs and drug users 
increasingly have become judgmental in nature. Straightedge music lyrics con- 
strue drugs as a dangerous social and moral threat, and they evaluate drug users 
as enemies. Moreover, lyrics prescribe violent confrontation as an appropriate 
response to the perceived problems engendered by drugs. A band called Earth 
Crisis best summarizes these sentiments in a song called ‘Firestorm’: 


Street by street, block by block, taking it all back—the youth immersed 
in poison, turn the tide counter attack—violence against violence, let 
the roundups begin—a firestorm to purify the bane that society drowns 
in—no mercy, no exceptions, a declaration of total war—the innocent’s 
defence, the reason it’s waged for—born addicted, beaten and ne- 
glected—families torn apart, destroyed and abandoned—children sell 
their bodies, from their high they fall to drown—demons crazed by 
greed, cut bystanders down—A chemically tainted welfare gener- 
ation—absolute, complete moral degeneration—Drug lords and dealers 
all must fall, the helpless are crying out—we have risen to their call—A 
firestorm to purify. (Earth Crisis, 1993b) 


The above lyrical excerpt illustrates general straightedge perceptions of drug-in- 
duced Western social and moral degeneration. Moreover, stating a declaration of 
war on drugs, this quote encourages straightedge youth to unite in a violent 
counter attack against an allegedly dangerous societal drug problem. Indeed, 
other straightedge lyrics similarly abound with denunciations and judgments of 
drug users, warnings to those who continue to use drugs, and advocations of 
violence as the most appropriate means of combating perceived drug enemies. 

In a song called ‘In My Way’, a band called Judge (1988a) poses the following 
threat to drug users: ‘Those drugs are gonna kill you if I don’t get to you 
first—I’m stepping back and I’m gonna judge you—I hope that fucked up head 
can tell you what to do’. The band follows up this warning in a later song called 
‘Bringin’ it Down’: ‘A beer, a joint, like a gun at your head—The price that you 
pay is the blood that you bleed—The needle, the track mark, you're scarred for 
life—You’re weak, you're hurt, and you’re gonna lose this fight’ Judge, 1989b). 

Other straightedge bands construct similar threats to drug users. Raid takes a 
particularly militant stance on the issue. In a song called ‘Words of War’, the 
band issues a warning to users of both legal and illegal substances: ‘Our war is 
on, the talk must quit—and all the guilty are gonna get hit’ (Raid, 1990a). The 
band similarly elaborates a strong condemnation of tobacco smokers in a song 
called ‘Your Warning’ ‘Purification through discipline, my knowledge is supe- 
rior and my tolerance wears thin—What you put into your body is what you 
become—Drug free fuck, death will be your outcome—Take This As Your 
Warning’ (Raid, 1991a). 

Other bands also promote violence as an appropriate response to perceived 
drug enemies. In a song called ‘Bringing it Back’, Integrity (1989a) reminisces 
about past confrontations with drug users: ‘BRINGING IT BACK, fists of 
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truth—BRINGING IT BACK, wrapping that chain around their throats ...— 
BRINGING IT BACK, your misery—BRINGING IT BACK, One Life Drug Free’. 
Similarly, in a song called ‘Stra-hate Edge’. One Life Crew (1995b) urges 
straightedge youth to rekindle the subculture’s allegedly violent spirit: ‘Now it’s 
time to put the HATE back in straight edge—If you bring that shit around me, 
you're gonna fucking pay—lI’ve told you once, won’t warn you again—ONE 
LIFE DRUG FREE, until the end—Can’t keep me down’. Finally, in a song called 
‘In Your Face’, Slapshot (n.d.) summarizes straightedge themes of moral con- 
demnation: ‘Kill anyone with a beer in their hand, cause if you drink you're not 
a man—Straightedge, straightedge in your face, you don’t belong in the human 
race’. 

In summary, since the late 1980s, the straightedge musical genre often advo- 
cates violent confrontation with the suppliers, dealers and users of drugs. These 
lyrical excerpts, moreover, comprise only several examples of numerous refer- 
ences to beatings, stabbings, shootings and even genocide as acceptable modes 
or strategies of combating perceived drug enemies. Straightedgers, however, do 
not oppose only drugs and drug users. As the following section reveals, militant 
and violent themes pervade another significant straightedge issue that emerged 
during the latter half of the 1980s. 


‘Hands off the Animals’: Straightedge Vegetarians 


Beginning in the late 1980s, straightedge bands frequently disseminated claims 
about the evils of eating meat. Youth of Today (1988b), for example, sings: 
‘Meateating, [fllesheating, think about it—So callous to this crime we commit— 
Always stuffing our face with no sympathy—What a selfish, hardened society’. 
Other bands similarly construe meat eating as the moral equivalent of taking an 
innocent life: ‘A moral opposition—To the murder of animals—It’s my philoso- 
phy—tTo take life is criminal’ (Insted, 1989). Similarly, on the topic of eating 
meat, Insight (1990a) exclaims: ‘IT’S TIME to face the facts—THIS TIME END 
THE CRUELTY’. 

Lyrics frequently claim also that meat eaters will suffer the consequences of a 
harsh straightedge judgment. In a song called ‘Dead Wrong’, Integrity (1989b) 
poses the following warning to meat eaters: ‘You've gone from being the hunter 
to being the hunted—You’re dead’. Other bands also threaten a straightedge 
backlash against meat eaters. Worlds Collide (n.d.), for example, sings: ‘Your 
addicted action brings reaction—You'll suffer the fate of the flesh you fry’. 
Moreover, according to Burn (1990), meat eaters ‘have killed and shall be 
judged’. 

Into the 1990s, music lyrics indicate that straightedge youth increasingly 
opposed animal exploitation in all of its perceived forms. Raid (1990b) offers the 
following warning to alleged animal exploiters: ‘All of their innocent suffering 
is real—-Now it’s time you learn just how the animals fee] ...—Hands off the 
animals’. Raid (1991b) further elaborates these threats in a song called, ‘Under 
the Ax’. ‘I'll remove you from birth and confine your every movement—Inject 
you with drugs as you drown in a liquid diet—Split open your stomach and 
watch your organs spill into a pool of blood—And how I smile at your death as 
I count the profit’. 

Other straightedge lyrics are nonetheless retributive in content. Earth Crisis 
(1992b), for example, constructs the following message for meat eaters: ‘If you 
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refuse to change, then you are guilty and must be destroyed—Thoughts of 
superiority, your supremist crimes must end—You’re a demon with blood on 
your hands, your death will bring their freedom’. At a later date, Earth Crisis 
(1995c) re-emphasizes this message: ‘A bullet for every demon—Only your 
blood can cleanse you of your sin ...—Images of your mutilated victims as I line 
you in my sight—The wrath of sanity unleashed; justice on Judgment Night’. 

In summary, lyrics indicate that, in addition to a perceived drug threat, the 
issue of animal rights became a fundamental point of straightedge concern 
during the late 1980s. Having said this, ] do not mean to claim prematurely that 
all or even most straightedge youth, during the late 1980s and early 1990s, 
opposed drugs and alleged animal exploitation to the extent that selected 
straightedge music lyrics might indicate. I do mean to say that themes surround- 
ing drugs and animal exploitation at least partially comprised a straightedge 
ideology or conceptual frame of reference. This conceptual frame of reference 
likely served as a measure according to which individuals constructed for 
themselves a straightedge identity. As the following section reveals, however, 
the straightedge frame of reference fragmented during the early 1990s. 


‘Stabbed in the Back’: The Beginnings of Straightedge Fragmentation 


Straightedge music lyrics of the early and mid 1980s indicate that straightedgers 
emphasized the importance of maintaining unity within their ‘scene’. DYS 
(n.d.b), for example, describes straightedge youth as ‘a brotherhood, true ‘til 
death’. In another song (DYS, n.d.c) the band depicts straightedgers as ‘united 
together, youth with a voice’. Insted (1988b) further echoes the unity theme: 
‘Bound together strong and true—Step by step is how its done—One plus one 
is how its done’. Similarly, Youth of Today (1988c) refers to the straightedge 
scene as one founded upon the united efforts and commitments of individual 
straightedge youth: ‘Together we’ve built this, and all done our part—Together 
we've stood here right from the start’. 

Despite straightedge emphases on the importance of unity, music lyrics 
indicate that the subculture experienced a fragmentation during the late 1980s. 
In particular, straightedge music lyrics communicate a sense of disillusionment 
and frustration with certain self-professed straightedge youth who are perceived 
not to be ‘living up’ to the straightedge philosophy and lifestyle. Bold (1988b), 
for example, sings: ‘You talk big, when you preach—But empty promises are 
what you keep—You say your dedication is so deep—I know that your TALK 
IS CHEAP’. Echoing the aforementioned reference to empty promises, Youth of 
Today (1988d) says: ‘I remember all the things that you said: Shit you said!—I 
guess it was all just a bunch of lies: Fucking lies!—Stabbed us all in the back: 
Right in the back!—Don’t you dare look me in the eye!’. Other lyrics also refer 
to disenchanted straightedge youth as backstabbers: ‘We have seen the backstab 
blood—Most came and fuckin’ went—They played the part and they wore the 
right clothes—But they didn’t know what the fuck it meant’ (Judge, 1988b). 

Straightedge music lyrics often construct vehement condemnations of ‘back- 
stabbing’ straightedge youth. Confront (1993), for example, directs the following 
threat at alleged backstabbers: ‘You’re the one that’s gonna pay, getting beat is 
the only way—Now it’s payday’. Moreover, Earth Crisis (1992c) elaborates a 
similarly strong rejection of disenchanted straightedgers: ‘Fuck all those who 
bent the straight edge with their fucking lies’. Other bands, however, respond 
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by espousing a commitment to remain ‘true’ to the straightedge way of life. 
Battery (n.d.), for example, claims that ‘only the diehard remain!’. Similarly, 
Chain of Strength (1989) purports to be ‘True ‘til death!’. According to Integrity 
(1990), however, the straightedge chain of strength ‘is only as strong as its 
weakest link’. Indeed, there exists substantial lyrical evidence that the straight- 
edge youth culture, during the early and mid 1990s, did in fact fragment into 
several relatively distinct factions, some of which attempted to distance them- 
selves from the straightedge label. 


‘Don’t Limit Your Potential Through an X’: Hardline Resurgence 


A particularly militant straightedge faction assumed the name ‘hardline’. Music 
lyrics reveal that hardline emerged in reaction to intra-group perceptions of the 
straightedge subculture’s inherent weaknesses. Raid (1990c), for example, in a 
song called ‘Better Life’. implies that straightedge youth typically do not fulfill 
their professed subcultural goals: ‘Don’t limit your potential through an X—De- 
velop a superior conscience’. Furthermore, stating their opposition to straight- 
edgers who do not adhere to the youth culture’s hardline resurgence, Raid 
(1990d) sings: ‘Our “unity” within the scene is a contradiction—I don’t unite 
with what I despise—Forget the past its time for the new school, the hardline— 
So now you're going to see why you're our enemy’. Finally, Raid (1990e) 
summarizes the band’s perception of hardline sentiment in a song called 
‘Unleashed’: ‘Straight in your face, my law pure and strong—Live tough on a 
pledge, in a world full of wrong’. 
According to a manifesto printed by Bloomington Hardline (1994) 


The ultimate goal of hardline, however unrealistic, is to revolt against 
the present system and tear it apart in the name of supreme justice ... 
a victory for hardline is a victory for nature, for we intend to take the 
earth back to a system of living with nature and not against it. For too 
long the greedy hands of evil have forced us to live their rules, and we 
will no longer stand for your defiance of the basic laws of the earth. No 
more eating of our animal brothers and sisters. No more scientific death 
camps for the unborn victims of selfish sexuality. No more abusing the 
body with drugs that weaken our minds and make us tools. No more 
excuses, the earth must be set free ... To stand for justice is to stand for 
all that is hardline, and to stand for hardline is to stand for justice ... 
Hardline cannot compromise itself to those who do not believe in all 
parts of its ideology, you believe in it all or none. 


Here hardline emerges as an orthodox consolidation of fundamental straight- 
edge points of concern (drugs and animal exploitation) with a strong emphasis 
on Western society’s alleged social and moral degeneration. Hardline, however, 
is not the only available avenue for those straightedgers who seek to amplify 
their resistance to Western social and moral degeneration. Sources reveal that 
some straightedge youth adopt a distinctly spiritual frame of reference. 


‘War on Illusion’: Straightedge Youth and Krishna Consciousness 


During the early 1990s, a number of straightedge youth involved themselves 
with the Krishna Consciousness movement (or Hare Krishna as it commonly is 
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known). Members of straightedge music bands Judge and Youth of Today, for 
example, in 1990 reformed as a self-professed Hare Krishna band named Shelter. 
In a song called ‘Enough’, Shelter (1990) communicates a sense of dissatisfaction 
with its members’ previous involvement in the straightedge subculture: ‘Fight- 
ing for right while not knowing what's wrong—Trying to change the world with 
a song—I was chewing the chewed, I couldn't taste it—Maybe I knew it was 
nonsense but I couldn’t face it—Well I’ve had enough, it’s time to wake up’. 

Other Hare Krishna bands (such as 108, Another Wall and Prema), whose 
members formerly were straightedge, emerged during the early 1990s. While 
these bands eventually released their recordings on self-professed Hare Krishna 
record labels (i.e. Equal Vision Records), this music also is available through 
record labels and distribution companies associated with the straightedge 
phenomenon (i.e. Victory Records, Revelation Records). Straightedge youth in 
general, therefore, likely are at least somewhat exposed to the music of the youth 
culture’s Krishna conscious variant. 

The Krishna Consciousness movement embraces the Hindu belief that human 
existence progresses historically through distinct ages, called Yugas. According 
to this theory, humankind now lives in the Age of Kali, or the Kali Yuga, which 
supposedly is the period directly prior to the termination of humankind’s 
material and allegedly illusory existence (Judah, 1974, p. 129). Purportedly ruled 
by the Goddess Kali (a powerful, fierce and terrible Goddess capable of immense 
and indiscriminate destruction), sources describe the Kali Yuga as an an evil age 
characterized by sickness, degeneracy and indulgence in sense pleasure (Judah, 
1974, p. 129; Prem Nath, 1995, p. 239). According to Krishna Consciousness 
teachings, enlightenment and salvation at least partially requires that one refrain 
from four activities which allegedly characterize the Kali Yuga. These activities 
are meat eating, gambling, illicit sex and intoxication (Hayagriva dasa, 1985, p. 
61; Prabhupada, 1993, p. 113). 

Krishna conceptions of the Kali Yuga resemble straightedge perceptions of 
Western social and moral decay. Moreover, Krishna prescriptions for proper 
modes of conduct in the Kali Yuga strongly resemble straightedge tenets of 
abstinence from intoxicants, meat and illicit sex. In light of this observation, I 
posit that straightedge youths’ attraction to Krishna Consciousness stems ini- 
tially from similarities between the two cultural forms. The teachings of the 
Krishna Consciousness movement sanctify fundamental beliefs and practices to 
which straightedge youth already adhere. 

During the late 1980s and early 1990s, references to the Kali Yuga, as well as 
the Goddess Kali, appeared often within the straightedge music genre. Conform- 
ing to typical descriptions of Kali as a black-skinned Goddess, with a tusked and 
blood-smeared face, a third eye, and a necklace of human skulls (Prem Nath, 
1995, p. 239), Integrity (n.d.a) print a picture of the Goddess upon the front cover 
of an album entitled In Contrast of Sin. Furthermore, a song by the same title 
makes a specific reference to the Kali Yuga: ‘Evil lurking, appearing—Adhering 
in the corner of my mind’s eye ...—In the Age of Kali—I gotta know, I gotta 
believe—You wouldn’t leave me—In contrast of sin’ (Integrity, 1989c). Other 
straightedge music lyrics also refer to the Kali Yuga. Mean Season (1994), for 
example, in a song entitled ‘Four Circles: Kali’, describes life in contemporary 
Western society as a degenerate ‘plague of humanity’. 

Similar to straightedge music, and consistent with Krishna Consciousness 
teachings about appropriate modes of conduct in the Kali Yuga, Krishna 
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hardcore music (or Krishnacore as it often is called) espouses the importance of 
purifying one’s mind and body. Diverging significantly, however, from straight- 
edge music, Krishnacore especially emphasizes the allegedly ‘illusory’ nature of 
material existence. Prema (1994), for example, in a song called ‘Destiny’, says: 
‘We accept illusion, along with false identity—But only to complicate our path 
to true destiny—Krishna Prema’. Also communicating a belief that material 
existence merely is an illusion, a Krishnacore band called 108 (n.d.) [5] sings: ‘I 
know I’m someone—And I know that there is something more—I know your 
world is nothing—-I turn my back on your corpse hearted “reality”-—I walk right 
out that door—I disaccept your nothingness—I am your no one no more’. 
Shelter’s (1992) Quest for Certainty album includes a printed sermon address- 
ing the issue of material existence. According to its author, ‘[t]he actual form of 
life for living entities is one of spiritual happiness, which is real happiness. This 
happiness can be achieved only when one stops all materialistic activities. 
Material sense enjoyment is simply imagination.’ Similarly claiming that ma- 
terial existence is illusory in nature, a Krishnacore magazine called War on 
Illusion comments on the futility of the straightedge philosophy and lifestyle: 


Straightedgers realize that sense gratification won't satisfy them. The 
problem is they don’t know what will satisfy them ... Since the living 
entity is by nature spirit, when he engages in spiritual activity, or 
Krishna Consciousness, he finds the true bliss, peace, and contentment 
that he’s constantly searching for. And if he’s found true happiness and 
satisfaction, what need does he have to dig back into the mire of false 
pleasures [?]. (Porcell, n.d.) 


The previous quote implies that the straightedge philosophy and lifestyle 
inherently is ‘unsatisfying’ because it is unspiritual in nature. The Krishna 
Consciousness movement, by extension, emerges as a spiritual means for indi- 
vidual straightedge youth to transcend their perceptions and experiences of 
Western social and moral degeneration. Krishna Consciousness teachings rele- 
gate straightedgers’ perceived struggle to a material and thereby inferior realm 
of existence. In lieu of a material struggle, the Krishna Consciousness movement 
offers straightedge youth the spiritual and allegedly superior task of loving God 
(Hayagriva dasa, 1985, p. 14). As the following section reveals, however, other 
straightedge factions sought to embody the antithesis of love. 


‘Humanity is the Devil’: Straightedge Holy Terrorists 


Straightedge music lyrics of the early to mid 1990s indicate a distinct straight- 
edge preoccupation with themes of evil and indiscriminate human destruction. 
Songs frequently invoke religious imagery to depict scenarios of hell, denial of 
redemption, and the general destruction of humankind. In song called ‘Tem- 
pest’, for example, Integrity (1991a) sings: ‘Fire enters the gallows—Prisoners 
trapped like rats—Somewhere out there watching—Your saviour starts to 
laugh’. During another song, Integrity (1991b) states: ‘No name is legion—The 
Son a demon—Brought up from the depths of hell—The changing lamb, it turns 
to sand—Glorious renewal of war—Dawn of a new apocalypse’. Invoking 
similar imagery, a band called Ringworm (1993a), whose members each for- 
merly belonged to self-professed straightedge bands, claims: ‘I have touched the 
face of God, and it is cold, it is dead’. In another song, asserting that humankind 
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presently lives in ‘the witch’s season’. Ringworm (1993b) implies the need for 
mass human extermination: ‘The cleansing of humanity is the chore—The 
instrument is the irony of holy war—Witness the end of our world’. 

References espousing a need to purge humankind of its allegedly inherent 
social and moral degeneration appear frequently in other straightedge (and 
straightedge-affiliated) music lyrics. In a song called ‘Wound in Society’, for 
example, Transcend (1993) sings: ‘Look up towards boundless daydream king- 
dom—Then walk outside, to the reality of infernal regions—Holy war—Holy 
War—Holy War—Holy War’. Mirroring this theme, Integrity (1996) prints a 
startling image upon the band’s Humanity is the Devil album cover. Under the 
caption ‘Holy Terrorism’, there is a cherubim likeness of Charles Manson, his 
forehead marked with an X (not a swastika), riding upon a saddled fish. Also, 
printed upon the album cover are the following words: ‘You enter this world in 
pain, and shall leave in the same vain’. 

Other sources indicate that at least some straightedge and former straightedge 
youth, during the early and mid 1990s, aligned themselves with satanism. The 
Inside Front straightedge fanzine confirms this trend. A 1994 issue of the 
magazine includes an interview with a former straightedger who claims now to 
be a satanist. The interviewee explains that he distanced himself from the 
straightedge subculture because he perceives that straightedge philosophies and 
lifestyles are ‘obsessive’ in nature. Moreover, the interviewee professes his 
adherence to the alleged satanic tenets of ‘do unto others as they do unto you, 
be aware of your surroundings, and value yourself’ (in Inside Front, 1994). 
During a separate interview in the same magazine, an anonymous member of a 
straightedge band (called Lash Out) refers to satanism as ‘a positive ideology’ (in 
Inside Front, 1994). 

Further evidence exists that factions of straightedge youth, since the mid 
1990s, embrace the teachings of an obscure, and arguably satanic (see Bain- 
bridge, 1991, pp. 301-304) religious group called the Process Church of the Final 
Judgment. According to the Processeans, humankind has doomed itself through 
its inherent and unchecked corruption, and now lives amidst the apocalypse 
prophesied in the Book of Revelations (Bainbridge, 1997, pp. 250-251). More- 
over, the group communicates a belief that the events of the apocalypse stem 
from a pact between the alleged gods Jehovah, Lucifer, Christ and Satan 
(Bainbridge, 1997, p. 245, 1978, p. 170). Reflecting this belief, Processean religious 
meetings typically involve the following announcement: 


Through Love, Christ and Satan have destroyed their enmity and come 
together for the End, Christ to Judge, Satan to execute the judgement ... 
Christ and Satan joined, the Lamb and the Goat, pure Love descended 
from the pinnacle of Heaven, united with pure Hatred risen from the 
depths of Hell ... The End is now. The New Beginning is come. (In 
Bainbridge, 1997, p. 245) 


Other Processean publications depict a more sinister image of a supernaturally 
conspired apocalypse. According to a Processean pamphlet entitled ‘Satan on 
War’: 


The final march of doom has begun. The earth is prepared for the 
ultimate devastation. The mighty engines of WAR are all aligned and 
brought together for the End. The scene is set. The Lord LUCIFER has 
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sown the seeds of WAR, and now weeps to see them take root and 
flourish in the fertile ground of man’s destructive nature. The Lord 
JEHOVAH decrees the End and the violence of the End. He prophesies 
the harvest of monumental slaughter. And J, the Lord SATAN, with My 
army of the damned, am come to reap that harvest, and to feed My 
furnace with the souls of the fearful. (The Process, n.d.) 


Straightedge-affiliated publications and subcultural artefacts communicate these 
Processean apocalyptic themes. During 1996 and 1997, for example, a straight- 
edge record and distribution company disseminated pamphlets and articles 
(adorned with Processean symbols [6]) which communicate distinctly Pro- 
cessean beliefs about humanity’s inherent corruption and the imminence of a 
divinely conspired apocalypse. Written by self-professed members of an alleged 
organization called The Holy Terror Church of Final Judgment, these publica- 
tions (echoing Processean teachings) claim that, because of humanity’s inherent 
corruption, Jehovah and Satan have conspired together in a plan to destroy 
humankind. Moreover, claiming that the world soon will come to an end, ‘Holy 
Terror’ publications state that all humans should participate in the world’s 
demise. 

A Holy Terror Church of Final Judgment (1996) pamphlet [7] entitled ‘Hu- 
manity is the Devil’, explains that: ‘Humanity chose to disregard Jehovah’s 
generous wager. Your humanity chose sense pleasure over eternal salvation. 
Now you must live with your choices.’ Further reflecting Processean teachings, 
the pamphlet describes, in detail, that ‘the lamb and the goat have finally fused 
as one’. More specifically, the pamphlet explains that Jehovah and Satan, at the 
request of Jesus Christ, have engaged in a mutual pact to destroy humankind. 
The unknown author says also that demons in human form already are living 
among humankind, preparing for its destruction. Thus, the pamphlet urges 
readers to ‘identify the demon, and then destroy them before they destroy you’. 

Moreover, building upon the Processean theme of humanity’s allegedly imma- 
nent destruction, as well as the individual’s role in the world’s demise, a 1997 
Victory Records Megazine article entitled ‘Release the Fiend’ [8] states: 


Know that life is worthless unless it is lived in the very teeth of death, 
that peace is nothing more than a fleeting moment in the midst of war, 
that love is empty save as a transitory oasis in a world of violent hatred, 
that to create is only meaningful in order to destroy ... Choose what 
road of slaughter you will follow. Then stride out upon the land 
amongst the people. Kill with the devastating precision of your sword 
arm [,] ... destroy with the overwhelming fury of your bestial strength, 
lay waste with [the] all encompassing majesty of your power. (Aber- 
nathy, 1997) 


In summary, straightedge allusions to evil and the mass destruction of hu- 
mankind embody an extreme consolidation of traditional straightedge themes of 
Western social and moral degeneration. Insofar as satanism and Processean 
teachings emphasize the straightedge themes of personal power, self preser- 
vation, and/or hatred of one’s enemies (see LaVey, 1969; Bainbridge, 1978; 1997), 
straightedge youths’ attraction to satanic and Processean teachings at least 
partially become clear. Processean and satanic ideals provide straightedge youth 
a means to amplify their commitment to self edification. 
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‘We Will Remain’: Straightedge Purists 


Despite evidence of straightedge fragmentation, music lyrics indicate that some 
contemporary affiliates construe themselves as straightedge purists. One Life 
Crew (1995c), for example, sings: ‘Still loyal to our scene—ONE LIFE CREW— 
Never gonna sell out—ONE LIFE CREW’. Likewise, Strife (1994), in a song 
called ‘What Will Remain’, asks: ‘What will remain of those things that used to 
be?—Some say they’re gone—But they'll never be gone in me—I will remain’. 
Furthermore, implying the aforementioned commitment of loyalty to the tra- 
ditional straightedge scene, Unbroken (1993) states: ‘I will destroy these lies— 
The remaining thoughts of value will not be brushed away—We will remain’. 


Conclusion 


Utilizing an extensive collection of subcultural texts and artefacts, this study 
constructs a picture of the straightedge subculture’s general historical develop- 
ment. In summary, I reveal the followings: (1) The first self-professed straight- 
edge youth emerged during the very early 1980s amidst the American punk rock 
scene. (2) Early straightedge youth stressed the importance of unity, they 
strongly opposed substance use, and they emphasized the need to be mentally 
and physically independent of alleged vice. (3) During the later 1980s, the 
straightedge subculture’s opposition to substance use became more extreme, and 
animal rights emerged as an issue of straightedge concern. (4) During the late 
1980s, the straightedge subculture began to fragment, and by the early 1990s 
three distinct factions existed (I refer to these respectively as hardliners, Hare 
Krishnas and holy terrorists). (5) Maintaining different levels of affiliation to the 
straightedge subculture, each of these factions reacts differently to the consistent 
straightedge theme of Western society’s alleged moral and social degeneration. 
(6) Despite conditions of subcultural fragmentation, some contemporary 
straightedge youth assert their loyalty to the traditional straightedge scene. 

Having made these assertions, I do not mean to reify the straightedge 
subculture. Straightedge is not a ‘thing’ that exists in its own right. It is a concept 
that exists only insofar as individuals subsume themselves collectively within its 
label and thereby impute it with meaning. Straightedge is a socially constructed 
frame of reference, which individuals both refer to and reconstruct as a means 
of formulating for themselves a straightedge identity (or some variant thereof). 
As I present it here, therefore, the history of the straightedge subculture is a 
history of conceptual/thematic shifts in the straightedge frame of reference. 

At the outset of this study, I stated my intent to provide a substantive and 
empirical foundation upon which future theoretical elaborations of the straight- 
edge phenomenon may proceed. Indeed, this article communicates several key 
theoretical implications and tangents for future study. They most important 
implication relates to the very nature of subcultural existence. 

Numerous theories attempt to explain why subcultures exist. Typically, theo- 
rists suggest that subcultures exist as collective forms of reaction or opposition 
to certain norms, values or beliefs predominant within the mainstream or 
dominant culture (see for example, Cohen, 1955; Cloward & Ohlin, 1960; 
Hebdige, 1989; Leong, 1992; Kennedy & Baron, 1993). While I concur with the 
idea that subcultures essentially are mainstream reactive in nature, existing 
perspectives fail to fully explore the ways in which particular subcultural 
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reactions shift over time. As this study reveals, not only do subcultures emerge, 
but they may also change, fragment and disappear entirely. Future studies, 
therefore, might utilize the straightedge case instrumentally for the purpose of 
elaborating a conceptual schema of both inter- and intra-subcultural genesis, 
evolution and dissolution. 

In explaining processes and conditions of subcultural change, future research 
might examine the possible influence of external (to the subculture) social, 
cultural and political factors. The straightedge subculture, for example, emerged 
and evolved during a historical period when prominent American officials and 
agents of social control engaged themselves heavily in an alleged ‘war on drugs’ 
(see Kraska, 1993). Thus, future studies might examine the possible influences of 
drug war rhetoric upon the formation and maintenance of straightedgers’ 
apparently vehement stance against illicit drugs. Indeed, for such a project, 
David Matza’s (1961, 1964) ‘subterranean’ theory, along with his conceptions of 
the interconectedness of subcultural and conventional cultural phenomena, 
might yield the most explanatory power. 

Additionally, this article suggests the need for continued study of tension, 
conflict and fragmentation within subcultural groups. In other words, future 
projects should focus specifically upon the phenomena of subcultural schism. 
Applied to the social sciences, schism is the division of a social group into two 
or more relatively distinct and opposed factions (Gustafson, 1978; Stark & 
Bainbridge, 1985, p. 101, 1987, p. 128) Existing literature on the topic of youth 
culture indicates that schism occurs within numerous subcultural groups other 
than straightedge. Researchers conclude, for example, that the American and 
Canadian skinhead subcultures fragmented during the 1980s and 1990s into a 
number of ideologically distinct factions including racist skinheads, anti-racist 
skinheads, communist skinheads, and non-political skinheads (Coplon, 1988; 
Moore, 1993; Zellner, 1995; Young & Craig, 1997). Similarly, researchers of the 
British skinhead subculture suggest that it evolved from the hard-mod subcul- 
ture, and that the hard mods themselves emerged at least partially as a 
schismatic faction of the larger mod subculture (Cohen, 1972; Brake, 1993; 
Hamm, 1993; Moore, 1993; Kinsella, 1994). 

In summary, against the backdrop of the findings and issues presented in this 
paper, I encourage other researchers to devote additional focus to the dynamic 
and largely understudied straightedge youth subculture. I especially encourage 
other researchers to triangulate my assertions via other data sources. While I 
expressed my concern (at the outset of this study) about the ability of contem- 
porary subcultural adherents to comment on historical subcultural events, there 
exists the possibility of locating and interviewing individuals (likely former 
affiliates and ideologues) who witnessed events related to the subcultural shifts 
and transitions reported in this article. Additionally, interviews with current 
straightedge subcultural members may provide insight into budding contempor- 
ary schismatic conditions not reported in this study. Finally, while this study 
relies to a limited extent upon articles and interviews printed in straightedge 
‘fanzines’, | encourage other researchers to place greater emphasis upon this 
relatively unexplored data source. By utilizing these additional data sources, 
along with the findings presented in this paper, researchers will be well 
equipped to utilize the straightedge case instrumentally for the purpose of 
drawing solid and generalizable theoretical assertions about the nature of 
change and schism among subcultural groups. 
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Notes 


[1] See Baron (1989) for a description of slam dancing. 

[2] I was fortunate enough to gain access to a video recording of this particular event. 

[3] I selected recordings according to referrals from self-professed straightedge youth with whom 
I made contact, and also on the basis of record reviews printed in punk and straightedge 
subcultural literature. 

[4] See Hamm (1993) for a discussion of American skinhead style. 

[5] Krishna Consciousness devotees use strands of ‘japa’ beads, with 108 beads per strand, to keep 
track of the number of Hare Krishna mantras that they chant. Each set of 108 chants is known 
as a ‘round’. Devotees vow to chant 16 rounds of the Hare Krishna mantra daily (see Rochford, 
1985, p. 14; Prabhupada, 1993, p. 117). 

[6] Allegedly symbolizing power (Bainbridge, 1978, p. 186), a primary Processean symbol consists 
of four interlocking bars, which resemble concurrently both a swastika and the letter P. A band 
called Integrity display variations of this symbol on three different album covers (see Integrity, 
1996, 1997, n.d.b.). 

[7] This pamphlet came enclosed in the cover of a CD (see Integrity, 1996) purchased through a 
straightedge record company. 

[8] In parts, ‘Release the Fiend’ appears to be copied directly from an offical Process Church of the 
Final Judgment Publication, entitled ‘Satan on War’. 
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